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i. Introduction 


TODAY, we live ina world where, for socialists and not only for 
socialists, the times themselves are ‘out of joint’ in a Shakespearean 
sense, ‘Black holes’ have been observed in outer space which have 
torna ‘black hole’ in our understanding of the physical universe. 
Today, ‘there is no scientific evidence for or against the ( pre-Coperni- 
) assumption’ that human-beings on earth are ‘at the centre’ of the 
observed physical universe,? It may even be the case that ‘by the end 
of the century’ a ‘string theory’ may be worked out which would 
supply ‘the long sought-after unified theory of physics’ based on the 
assumption that the physical universe (at least) is more like ‘the surface 
of the earth... without singularities or boundaries’ (like the black holes) 
than one which is riddled with “black holes.’? On other hand, detection 
of holes in the ozone layer in the earth's upper atmosphere has replaced 
the earlier (pre-ecological) Preoccupation with global ceoling ‘proved 
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mathematically by Laplace’ (Engels),* with ecological anxieties about 
global warming. 

In the middle of all this seismic unsettling of settled facts and 
human understanding of facts about the physical cosmos, scmething has 
happened in the universe of human societies which has never happened 
before, and which is disconcerting for all, whether they are communists 
or socialists or not, who disapprove of, or are dissatisfied with, capital- 
ism or its consequences. In many countries, spread across three 
continents, there has been rejection in toto, philosophically, morally, 
politically, economically and technologically, of diverse kinds of state- 
monopoly-sccialist regimes managed by all-powerful communist or 
protc-communist parties ‘from above’'—whether or nor they were 
established ‘from below,’ rather than imposed ‘from above.’ In these 
countries, there has been systemic rejection of state-moncpoly-capital- 
ism and systemic acceptance of capitalism. (The only exception at the 
time of writing is the Cuban version of state-monopoly-capitalism). 

The rejectionists are the decisive sections cf both the self- 
appointed (and lately more and more self-estranged) vanguards or 
elites, as well as the passively or actively alienated masses in whose 
name these socialist societies were established and managed, In the 
context of this near-unanimity about systemic rejection of state- 


monopoly-socialism and restoration of capitalism, there are only two 
major but "on-systemic differences of style rather than of substance of 
capitalist restoration, between the Soviet and Chinese styles. The 
first is that the Soviet-style restoration is sudden and shock-therapic 
in intention (even if, in effect, it turns out to be gradual, as is likely to 
be the case’. By contrast, the Chinese-style restoration is by 


intention 
and has been in effect gradual, and is programmed to continue for 50 
or may be 100 years of ‘opening up and reform.’ 

The second difference is that in the Soviet-style restoraticn, there 
is a switch to parliamentary politics with opposition parties, and 
provision for contested elections and alternation in office of ruling and 
opposition parties. By contrast, in Chinese-style restoration, there is 
no room at all for acceptance of parliamentary politics with opposition 
patties, for contested elections and still less alternation in office of 
ruling and opposition parties. This difference, too, may persist tora 
long time. It may last until the Chinese Communist Party masters 
the art of unfailingly winning contested parliamentary elections against 
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opposition parties in advance by corruption and deception, like the 
ruling party in Japan (or in Singapore) in the past 40 years. (In the 
recent elections to a purely advisory body in Hongkong, dummy 
candidates backed by the Chinese C.P. has much to learn akout the art 
of winning contested elections before they are held, without which 
they will not allow opposition parties to exist. But it may be forced 
to learn, when, in pursuit of its policy of ‘opening up China’ it encloses 
Hongkong, and perhaps also Taiwan). 

There is a third difference, which is also likely to persist, but is 
of no systemic significance whatever. Under Soviet-style restoration 
of capitalism, the intention is wholesale ‘privatization’ of the state- 
owned sector of the economy (though a state-owned sector continues to 
exist mainly due to disputes about the terms of the privatization, and 
may remain asa permanent state sector of a capitalist economy). In 
Chinese-style capitalist restoration, the state sector is to remain as a 
permanent feature of the economy, but is to be semiprivatized by 
making the state sector more and more like the private sector, More- 
over, new enterprises are to be almost exclusively in the joint sector 
{modelled on the private sector) or in the private sector, so that with 
the desired capitalist development, its weight in the economy will be 
less and less.* Consequently, this difference between the two kinds of 
capitalist restoration remains only adifference about the size of the 
State-capitalist sector of a capitalist economy. 


To be sure, the rejection of state-monopoly-capitalism has been 
based on illusions about the benefits of capitalism and underestimation 
of the enormous economic and human costs of capitalist restoration. 
Except in China, whe e the economic costs of the transition have been 
far less than elsewhere, and the human costs have so far been made 
almost invisible by successful dictatorship and censorship, both the 
economic and human costs have been enormous, and are almost sure to 
grow rather than decline. Even China, after more than a decade of 
successful restoration of capitalism with lower economic and human 
costs than elsewhere (partly due to favourable geopolitical factors not 
relevant elsewhere), may be on the point of entering a ‘dangerous 
period’ when both the economic and human costs of capitalist restora- 
tion may rise sharply. 

Nevertheless, there are hardly any signs as yet that disillusionment 
with the consequences of capitalist restoration is leading to disillusion- 
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ment about capitalism being better than state-monopoly-socialism, All 
the rather aimless coups and counter-coups (in China as well as in the 
former USSR\, bouts of elections and re-elections and referenda have 
so far been waves on the surface of politics which give no sure signs 
of disillusionment with capitalism anda desire fora return to state- 
monopoly-capitalism under the management of all-powerful proto- 
communist or (presently non-existent or banned) communist parties. 

In short, illusions about capitalism persist, and disillusionment 
seems to slow down rather than show signs of reversing the processes 
of restoration of capitalism. If only because the successful restoration 
of capitalism in China, partly due to favourable geopolitical factors 
which do not obtain elsewhere, will nonetheless keep sowing illusions 
about capitalism asa better alternative to state-monopoly socialism. 
Attempts at restoration of state-monopoly-capitalism are likely to be 
farcical or tragic rather than successful. State-monopoly-feudalism, 
especially of the neo-Islamic kinds (of which there are many varieties 
in Iran, Iraq, Libya or Afghanistan) may have a better chance as 
alternatives to both state-monopoly-socialism and privatized or neo- 
privatized capitalism. 

Is there a radical (‘pulling at the roots’) alternative both to 
capitalism of all kinds and to state-monopoly-socialism of diverse kinds ? 
One such radical alternative is Antonio Gramsci's vision of sociai m 
which he discovered in action in the 1920s and reaffirmed as ‘correct’ 
in the 1930s, when he was in prison.” At the core of this vision were 
the factory councils of al? workers, in each enterprise, whose relation 
to ‘voluntary’ and ‘private’ associations like the party and the trade 
unions is like the relation ‘of the state to government.’ (Gramsci wrote 
in the 1920s: “The real development of the revolutionary process 
occurs below the surface, in the obscurity of the factory and in the 
obscurity of consciousness of the numberless masses whom capitalism 
subjects to its laws.” He added "the revolution is proletarian and 
communist only in so far as it is a liberation of productive and 
proletarian forces” and “we as Marxists must strive to grasp the terms 
of the problem of power in the productive organism.” 

The confident claim that this vision was ‘revolutionary, 
‘proletarian, ‘communist’ and ‘Marxist’ was not unwarranted. It was 
entirely in line with the vision of the Communist Manifesto ( co- 
authored by Marx ) as put forward in the German editions of the 
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manifesto in 1348, in which the goal was stated to be “the concentra- 
tion of all production in the hands of associated individuals” in every 
enterprise.® It was also, of course, the opposite of the vision, put 
forward in the French and English editions of the Communist Manifesto 
in i847 and later, with which all who have read the English edition of 
the Communist Manifesto are familiar. This vision, which Gramsci 
rejected in toto, was that the goal is to reach the point when “all 
production has been concentrated in the hands of a (ie, one—A.B. ) 
vast association of the whole nation,”* 

However, it was not until the 1930s that Gramsci seems to have 
come to the conclusion that to uphold Marx’s advocacy of “all produc- 
tion...concentrated in the hands of associated individuals’ against his 
advocacy of “production concentrated in the hands of one vast associa- 
tion of the whole nation,” it was not enough to elaborate the former 
concept by visualizing a new relation between factory councils of all 
workers and the vo'untary asscciations like the party and the trade 
unions,as he had already done in the 1920s. It was necessary, he 
thought, to back up the vision of the socialism of ‘associated individuals’ 
by a whole new philosophy. (If only because Marx’s popular summary 
of what came to be called ‘the Marxian theory of historical materialism’ 
in sec. i of the manifesto his assessment of capitalism was so drafted as 
to walk a tight rope between the vision of the socialism of ‘associated 
individuals’ and the vision of ‘nationalized’ state-monopoly-socialism of 
‘one vast association of the whole nation’ as its successor. A close 


comparison of the differences in sec. i ef the German and other editions 
seems to show that in the German edition a contrast was drawn 

etween “The accumulation cf wealth in the hands of individuals 
( isolated or ‘monadic’ individuals as he elsewhere called them— A.B. ) 
under capitalism”* in sec. i, and “the concentration of production in 
the hands of associated individuals” as the goal of socialism). 

This ‘whole new philosophy’ to back up the new concept of 
socialism —Gramsci was writing in prison in the 1930s— must ‘transcend’ 
all forms of previous philosophies ( including in this in principle not 
only. ‘traditional’ idealism and materialism, but also all religions, all 
forms of ‘commonsense’ understood as philosophies, and also the 
Marxian ‘philosophy of praxis’ ) so that it “opens up a completely new 
road, renewing from head to toe the whole way of conceiving philosophy 
itself.” The key idea or principle, er, as Gramsci, sometimes put it, 
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the ‘vital fre’ of this ‘renewal of the way of conceiving philosophy 
itself’ was unrestricted criticism of any ( and every possible ) ‘form of 
theoretical and practical consciousness’ (or self-consciousness) in a way 
which is also autocritical, so that the searchlight of criticism is alse 


and always turned inwards. 


2, Criticism and autocriticism 

The key idea or principle of unrestricted criticism and autoctiti- 
cism which Gramsci adopted as his guiding principle is best understcod 
to be a ‘praxeological principle,’ understood to mean, as stated in any 
good dictionary, ‘understanding ot human action and conduct.’ (It is 
not, orin any case is much more than, a ‘methodological principle.) 
For Gramsci was emphatic that human action and conduet cannot be 
understood within the limitations and rigidities of a ‘methodology’ or 
method adopted by intellec:uals. “The intellectual’s error” he main- 
tained, “consists in believing that one can know without understanding, 
and even more without feeling and being impassioned { not only for 
knowledge itself but also for the object of knowledge."'°) Gramsci's 
praxeclogical principle of unrestricted criticism and autocriticism is 
therefore not to be contused with (though it subsumes) a methodological 
principle almost universally adopted in the physical sciences.** Nor, 
asfar asthe present writer is aware, was it ever adopted by any 
political theorist or political economist or economist before Marx, in 
principle though in philosophy the Upanishadic motto of neti, neti, 
{not here, not here) without limit comes close to it. 

Gramsci's ‘praxeological principle’ of unrestricted criticism and 
autocriticism can be traced back to the first (and the shorter) of two 
articles, entitled ‘M to R."*? both published in a short-lived journal, 
edited by Karl Marx and Arnold Ruge, the German French Yearbook 
(or Deutsch-Franzosische Jarbucher) in the same issue of 1844. In this 
article Marx can be regarded as having called, on the basis of evidence 
cited below, for unrestricted criticism and autocriticism for correction 
and self-correction of ‘reason which exists in an unreasonable form.” 
Oddly enough, the same issue of the yearbook carried a second longer 
article, entitled contribution to the “Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Law Introduction.’ In this second article, without making any 
reference to the first article, which was printed in the same issue, Marx. 
aning to the word ‘criticism’ which was the opposite of 
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the meaning given in the first article, and which left no room at all for 
any correction, still less for any self-correction. According to this 
second meaning, criticism was to be ‘annihilatory’ and not corrective 
in any sense of the term. p 

in these two articles Marx was not only trying to ride two horses 
at the same time, but to ride two horses at the same time which were 
going in diametrically opposite directions. Evidence in support of this 
understanding can be found by scanning (or ‘de-constructing’) the main 
propositions of the two articles. 

In the first of the twe articles, Marx (i) declared that ‘reason has 
always (sic) existed, but not always in a reasonable form (op. cit., 
p. 143), (ii) that is why there must be unrestricted “criticism of all that 
exists...both in the sense of not being afraid of the results it arrives at 
and in the sense of being just as little afraid of conflict with the powers 
that be” (op. cit., p. 142), (iii) to do this, “the critic can..,start out 
from any form of theoretical and practical consciousness (sic), and from 
forms peculiar to existing reality develop the true reality as its obliga- 
tion and final goal” (op. cit. p. 143). This was a call for unrestricted, 
open-ended criticism to correct ‘reason which always exists, but not 
alwaysina reasonable form,’ as far as possible By implication, it is 
also a call for autocritism or self-correction, since it wanted the critic 
to be unafraid of the results he or she arrives at, whether they ge 
against others or against himself, or herself. 

By contrast, in the second article, the ‘second Marx’ negates all 
the propositions of the first article by declaring (i) that what was 


needed was criticism as ‘war, by ‘hand-to-hand combat,’ (ii) by using 


criticism not asa lancet but as a weapon, (iii) to denounce, strike 
(down) the despicable enemy, who is ‘beneath any criticism’ like the 
‘criminal who is below the level of humanity but still an object for the 
executioner,’ (iv) in order not to refute but to exterminate (him)... 


(since they are) ‘not objects worthy of thought...but phenomena which 


are as despicable as they are despised,’ {v) so as to teach ‘the people 
f, rt we a: : . ws . == 
{to be) terrified at itself in order to give it courage’ (op. cit., pp. 177-8) 


In this kind of ‘cri 


m which is beneath criticism, there is neither 
any need to consider ‘whether the opponent is a noble, equal, 
interesting opponent, 


> nor, of course, for any self-criticism ‘to make 
things clear to itself’ (op. cit, p. 177), though ‘hitherto prevailing 


philosophy (in the ‘German world’ ) is criticized for being ‘critical 
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towards its adversary, (but) uneritical towards itself ( op. cit., 
p. 181 ). 

Gramsci tried to ‘transcend’ as it were, the rudiments of a critical 
and autocritical approach of the first Marx ‘while retaining its vital 
elements’ by suggesting some major corrections, and rejected point-by- 
point the approach of ‘criticism which is beneath criticism’ of the 
second Marx. 

The corrections of the ‘first Marx’ were on three crucial points. 

First, for the first Marx, the justification for unrestrieted and 
operi-ended criticism was ‘reason which always exists but not always in 
a reasonable form.’ However, Marx did not state direetly, as Gramsci 
did, iri his Selections from the Prison Notebooks (see nove 5 for reference} 
that the raison d'etre of ‘criticism of everything and everybody’ must 
be that the ‘possibility of error’ by anybody and everybody must be 
recognized, and even be justified’ (op. cit. p. 440) since no one can ke, 
or should aspire to be infallible, but also because there is no one who 
is only fallible, and only makes mistakes. 

Second, for the first Marx the function cf unrestricted criticism 
is to ‘develop the true reality as...the final goal.’ For Gramsci one cam 
only get closer to a ‘truer’ reality. For him “every truth believed to 
be eternal and absolute has had practical origins and has represented 
(only) a “provisional value” (op. cit. p. 406). (He insisted, autoctiti- 
cally, as will be noted below. that “such an interpretation is valid also 
for the theory of praxis (his code name (for censors) as well as real 
name for both Marxian theory and his own theory) itself” (op. cit., 
p 406%. 

Third, Gramsci insisted that ‘the obligation and final goal’ of 
unrestricted criticism and autocriticism cannot only be to approximate 
to a ‘truer reality’ but to ‘modify’ that reality (op. cit. p. 346). 

However, as is only to be expected, far more exhaustive and 
pointed was Gramsci’s rejection in toto of the approach of the second 
Marx who called for annibilatory, self-righteous criticism without 
autoeriticism which is ‘beneath criticism.’ 

Firstly, be argued that it isa mistake to think that “by abolishing 
the barometer (ie, criticism) one can abolish bad weather (Le. the 
causes of criticism) (op. cit. p: 257). 

Secondly, he argued against the ‘war-mongering’ of the second 
Marx by putting forward the counter-argument that in an ideological, 
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unlike a militant struggle, it seldom pays to demolish an opponent’s 
weakest positions in order to assemble the maximum forces to demolish 
his strongest positions. A hundred arguments against still weaker ones 
may be ineffective against a few strong arguments. In the ideological 
struggle to achieve results, each strong argument must be matched by 
a still stronger one (op. cit, pp. 432-3). (This Gramscian counter- 
arguments echoes Albert Einstein’s remark about the book 100 Authors 
Against Einstein . “If I were wrong, one would have been enough.”** 

Thirdly, Gramsci argued that a critic has nothing to lose and 
may have something to gain by “‘ ‘being fair to one’s enemies’ in the sense 
that one must make an effort to understand what they really meant 
to say and not maliciously stop short at the superficial immediate 
meaning of their expressions” (op. cit., p 439). Because the “end” 
should be to raise “the tone and intellectual level of one’s followers 
and not just the immediate aim of creating a desert around oneself by 
all means possible” fop. cit. p. 439). 

Fourthly, according to Gramsci, the objects of criticism who are 
to be corrected if possible must be “most representative and indeed 
(be) worthy of respect for the high quality of their thought and for 
their ‘disinterestedness’ (ie. lack of bias) in the immediate term” (op. 
cit., p. 440). One must combat “the most eminent of one’s adversaries” 
(op. cit., p. 433) and emphatically not “the stupidest and most mediocre 
of one’s opponents, or...to choose the least essential and the most 
occasional of their opinions and then to presume thereby to have ‘des- 
troyed’ ‘all’ the enemy...because one has demonstrated the theoretical 
inadequacy of its third-or fourth-rate champions” (op. cit. p. 439). It is 
wrong to think, Gramsci warned, that one can shut out the light of the 
full moon of criticism which disturbs one’s sleep by “massacring the 
fireflies” (op. cit., p. 433), 

In short, Gramsci’s rejection of ‘criticism to exterminate’ was not 
only on ethical grounds, but also on grounds of ‘operational efficiency.’ 
One must not by ‘criticism which is beneath criticism’ try to drive 
away friends who become opponents, and‘turn opponents into enemies, 
without running into the danger of creating only a desert around 
oneself. In case Gramsci's injunctions are thought to be commonplace, 
one should note that not many who think so adhere to them in practice. 
This is true for not only communists and Marxists and religious 
fanatics but others too, For instance, the physicist Isaac Newton 
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deleted all references to his collaborator John Flamsteed in later 
editions of his Principia Mathematica in an attempt to turn him into 
a non-person, and “is reported to have taken great satisfaction” in 
“breaking the heart” of his rival Leibnitz.** The active hostility of 
the astronomer Arthur Eddington to his student Subramanyan Chand- 
rasekhar for his work on the limiting mass of cold stars denied Chand- 
rasekhar due recognition from 1928 to 1983.+° 

In addition to his corrective criticism of the first Marx, and his 
rejection of the annihilatory ‘criticism which is beneath criticism’ of 
the second Marx, Gramsci cut new ground by spelling out the implied 
adherence to the principle of ‘criticism which is autocritical’ in the 
first Marx. He not only argued in favour of “self-criticism ( which } 
should be “operative” and ‘pitiless’ to be “effective” ( op. cit. p. 255 ), 
instead of being exhibitionist, ‘fashionable.’ ‘hypocritical,’ a sham, 
“parliamentarised” ‘'surrogate” (op. cit. pp. 255ù\ It must also not te 
turned, he insisted, into a device to pre-empt and prevent criticism by 
trying to make the ‘opposition within ourselves’ or ‘self-fight’ or 
‘making oneself one’s own only critic’ the sole ‘internalised’ oppesition 
and source of criticism. Gramsci’s message seems to have been: one 
should try to make oneself one’s own best critic,’ but not the only critic. 
To vary his own metaphor: one cannot abolish the bad weather of 
criticism by others by simulating bad weather. Criticism is inescapable 
as well as desirable, so is genuine self-criticism or autocriticism. There 
is no substitute for either, if one is to get nearer the truth. 


3. Philesophy 


The results of Gramsci’ s autocritical criticism of philosophy ‘from 


head to foot, extending to the ‘way of conceiving philosophy itself,’ 
can be summarized in the form of a few major ‘provisional positions’ 
or propositions, which, like all such propositions, he conceded, “may 
have to be gone over again and developed” ‘op. cit., p. 439). 

The first of these major provisional prepositions was that all 
men ate ‘philosophers’ and not ‘technical’ or ‘professional’ self-identified 
philosophers alone are (op. cit., p. 323). He argued that the differences 
between the ‘philosophy of philosophers’ and ‘the philosophy of non- 
philosophers’ is not one of ‘quality’ but only of the ‘quantity’ of the 
qualitative elements...of greater or lesser degrees of ‘homogeneity,’ 
‘coherence,’ ‘logicality’ etc. (op. cit., p. 347). “Philosophy in general,” 
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he claimed, “does not in fact exist. Only various philosophies or 
conceptions of the world exist” (op. cit. p. 326). 


His second major provisional proposition was that these different 
kinds of philosophy could be identified as being of six different kinds 
{but with more shared characteristics}, These were : (i) languages (and 
dialects), since every language is “a totality of determined notions and 
concepts and not just of words grammatically devoid of content” (op, 
cit., p. 523), and “contains elements of a conception of the world and 
of culture” through which a person assessses “the greater or lesser 
complexity of (that person's) conception of the world.” Through a 
language (or dialect) a person has a partially truth-revealing “intuition 
of the world,” (op. cit., p. 325) which is not to be confused, therefore, 
with a truth-obscuring ‘mysticism’ (op. cit., p. 457), as it seems to 
provide for ‘mystical illumination’ of the the truth ; (ii) commonsenses, 
which he identified as “the folklore of philosophy” whose “most funda- 
mental characteristic” is that they represent conceptions which “even 
in the brain of one individual is fragmentary, incoherent and inconse- 
quential” (op. cit. p. 419). He quotes in support of this view “Kant 
(who) believed it important for his philosophical theories to agree with 
commonsense” (op. cit, p. 189). He also claims support from Marx : 
“references to common sense and to the solidity of its beliefs are 
frequent in Marx” (op. cit., p. 423) ; (iii) religions, which he seems to 
have regarded in agreemenent with Marx, as being ‘‘philosophies in holy 
forms,” just as philosophies proper are philosophies in “unholy forms” 
(as Marx put it in his Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Law. Introduction, op. cit., p. 176). He also seems to 
have agreed with Marx’s recognition in the work just cited that a 
religion is “the general theory of the world, its encyclopaedic compen- 
dium, logic in popular form’’—for the religious believer (op. cit , p. 175), 
though he agreed with Marx that religion could also “become (sic)a 
pure narcotic or ‘opium of the masses’) (op. cit., p £38). For Gramsci 
went beyond Marx (and certainly beyond Engels) to insist that not only 
the ‘metaphysical materialism’ of the European Enlightenment but also 
‘popular Catholicism and Byzantine orthodoxy’ are “crassly material- 
istic” (op. cit., pp. 396). He also conceded that “over certain periods 
of history in certain specific historical conditions religion has been and 
continues to be...a way of rationalising the world and real life which 
provides the general framework for real practical activity” (op. cit., 
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p. 337). Indeed, he made it a point to state that every religion is also 
a “faith” (op. cit,, pp. 328, 340, 370) and “in the masses as such, 
philosophy can only be experienced as a faith” (op. cit., p. 339); 
(iv) technical or systematic) philosophies of the specialist ‘philosophers 
proper’ (e.g. the ‘objective idealism’ of Plato and of Hegel (op. cit., 
pp. 396, 430, 454), as well as of ‘metaphysical materialism,’ ‘philosophi- 
cal realism,’ positivism, ‘sensationalism’ etc. (op. cit., pp. 362, 370-1, 375, 
456 etc.); (v) those versions of the ‘philosophies of praxis’ or of Marxian 
philosophy which existed up to the 1930s (e.g. of Antonio Labriola 
(op. cit., p. 386), of Marx and of Engels (Gramsci did not identify their 
versions as being the same (op. cit.;-p. 385), or as systematized later as 
‘materialist dialectics (of nature)’ or as ‘dialectical materialism’ (op. cit., 
p. 435) or as ‘historical materialism’ (op. cit., p. 425); (vi) Gramsci’s 
own version of the ‘philosophy of praxis’ which he hoped could be ‘“‘con- 
ceived as an integral and original philosophy...(which) goes beyond both 
(sic) traditional idealism and materialism...while retaining their vital 
elements” (op cit., p. 435), and also by implication all ‘commonsenses’ 
to become a new kind of commonsenses (op. cit., p. 340). His specific aim 
seems to have been to develop a philosophy of praxis which does to 
itself what it has sought to do to other philosophies, i.e., to be a philoso- 
phy which “has been liberated (or is attempting to liberate itself) from 
any unilateral fanatical ideological elements” or from being “an 
ideology in the worst sense of the word,” i.e., as “a dogmatic system of 
eternal and absclute truths” (op. cit., pp. 405, 406, 407). 

Gramsci’s third major provisional proposition was that each of 
these different kinds of, philosophies (e.g. the languages, the common- 
senses, the religions, the ‘philosophies proper’ etc.) were often internally 
differentiated and schismatic. Thus “commonsense is a collective noun : 
there is not just one common sense” (op, cit., p. 325). ‘‘Commonsense 
isa...multiform concept’ it “takes countless different forms” (op. cit., 
pp. 419, 423). A common sense may fail to become one (e.g. Machia- 
velli, whose assertion that polities is an autonomous activity with its 
own principles and laws...(which had) far-reaching philosophical conse- 
quences, and...(tried to introduce) a new world view is still questioned 
and rejeeted even today, and has not succeeded in becoming “common 
sense” (op. cit., p. 134). No one of the many contending common 
senses may become ‘dominant,’ and even if one does, it may have to 
make way for anew one (op. cit., pp. 423-4), ‘Every religion (sic) 
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even Catholicism (indeed Catholicism more than any, precisely because 
of its efforts to retain a “surface” unity...is in reality a multiplicity of 
distinct and often contradictory religions : there is one Catholicism for 
the peasants, one for the petit-bourgeios and town workers, one for 
women, and one for intellectuals which is itself variegated and 
disconnected” (op. cit., p. 400). So is, as already noted, most of the 
‘traditional’ ‘philosophies of the philosophers,’ as well as the ‘philoso- 
phies of praxis,’ according to Gramsci, to say nothing of languages and 
dialects as ‘philosophies of the non-philosophers.’ 


4, Dialectics 

In the foregoing summary of Gramsci’s major philosophical 
propositions, there is no reference at all to ‘dialectics,’ except when 
there isa reference to his rejection of the ‘materialist dialectics of 
nature’ or to ‘dialectical materialism.’ or, by implication, to ‘historical 
materialism’ regarded as the ‘dialectics of history.” 

Actually, Gramsci himself refers to ‘dialectics’ mainly when he is 
rejecting the “degenerated forms of the philosophy of praxis” (op. cit. 
p. 371) which has itself become a “prejudice” and a “superstition” 
{op. cit. p. 396), and has split it into two: a doctrine of history and 
politics (which subsumes economics) and a philosophy...now called 
dialectical materialism (op. cit., p. 435... Referring to the “tatalistic 
conception of the philosophy of praxis,” he compared it to “the 
{Calvinistic Christian) theory of predestination...a theory which found 
its culmination in classical German philosophy, and its conception of 
freedom as the consciousness of necessity” (op. cit., p. 340). For this 
fatalistic conception, he added, “one might perhaps prepare its funeral 
oration, emphasising its usefulness for a certain period of history, but 
precisely for this reason underlining the need to bury it with all due 
honours” (idem. Rare, not rejectionist references also occur, when, 
clutching at Engels’ clarification of ‘the materialist conception of 
history’ as being only ultimately mono-causal (with the economic 
‘moment’ being the ultimate, and not the only immediate cause)— 
Gramsci claims (quite unconvincingly) that this interpretation by 
Engels of the ‘historical dialectics’ was against “the attempt to reduce 
everything to a single ultimate (sic) or final cause” (op. cit., p. 437) 
Such attempts to refurbish Marxian dialectics by Gramsci are, merci» 
fully, as rare as they are unconvincing. 
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However. a solitary substantive (but implicit) approving reference 
to dialectics does occur in the Prison Notebooks when Gramsci writes 
“ore would say ima sense...that the philosophy of praxis equals Hegel 
plus David Ricardo” (op. cit.. p. 400). (This is an implicit reference to: 
dialectics, as Hegel is regarded by Gramsci as a philsopher who “gave 
dialectical form to the two moments of the life of thought, materialism: 
and spiritualism (sic) (though) his synthesis was “a man walking on his 
head” (op. cit., p. 396). But Gramsci also wrote of “the great canons: 
introduced by Ricardo in the science of economics” as having “the 
significance of a philosophical innovation”— extending beyond economics: 
to become “in an original form, a new (philosophical) conception of 
the world...e new conception (other than the ‘fatalistic” one which 
Gramsci rejected) of “necessity” and “freedom” (op: cit., p. 401} 


5. Laws of dialectics 


Indeed, it seems that when Gramsci wrote that “the philosophy 
of praxis equals Hegel plus David Ricardo,” he ‘really meant’ to write’ 
“the philosophy of praxis equals Hegel modified (or corrected) by 
Ricardo.” Such an understanding is supported by Gramsci’s recognitior 
that Ricardo’s “philosophical innovation” was the “discovery of the 
formal logical principle of the “laws of tendency.,.(or) the necessary 
laws of regularity... which are not (sic) laws in the naturalistic sense or 
that of speculative determinism (ie. of Hegel (op. cit., pp. 401, 412). 
Gramsci took Ricardian ‘regularities or laws of tendency,’ which are 
not fatalistic, seriously enough to reject the notion that “men only 
obey the (naturalistic) laws they know, as if these laws were Acts of 
Parliament” (op cit., p. 467) He was against ‘Gnalism,’ or the belief 
in the inevitability of the spontaneous collapse of capitalism and its 
replacement by a socialist order (op. cit., p. 336). More generally, he 
saw “prediction (of the future)...not as a scientific act of knowledge, 
but as an abstract expression of the effort made...(so that) one can... 


foresee only the siruggle, but not the concrete moments of the struggle 
(between) opposing forces... which are never reducible to fixed quan- 
fities since within them quantity is continually becoming quality” 
fop. cita p. 438). 

Perhaps, because Gramsci believed that it was always the case 
that multiple causes had multiple possible outcomes, he hardly paid any 
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‘attention to the “three laws of dialectics as the science cf universal 
interconnections” viz, first “the law of the transformation of quantity 
into quality and vice versa,” second “the law of interpenetration of 
opposites” and third, “the law of the negation of the negation” set out 
‘in Dialectics of Nature by Engels (Marx & Engels, Cellected Works, 
Vol. 25, p 355) (of which only the first and third were discussed and 
defended at length by Engels in Anti-Duhring ), 

Regarding Engels’ first law (“transformation of quantity into 
quality”) Gramsci complains that it is “another of those knotty theore- 
tical problems” which is often obfuscated “with (mere) wordplay about 
{water changing its state (ice, liquid, gas) with changes in temperature.” 
But this change in the state of water, Gramsci points out, “isa purely 
mechanical fact determined by external agents (fire, sun, evaporation 
‘of carbonic acid etc)” in a purely physical context (op. cit. p. 469). In 
other words, changes in quantities of water, without the intervention 
of (qualitatively different) external (quantitative) agents such as fire 
etc. do not dy themselves, Gramsci seems to be arguing, change water 
‘into, say, steam. “In physics,” he argued, there can be such a physica? 
law, “since in physics one does not get out of the quantitative sphere 
except metaphorically” (idem). He complained that “the so-called 
exact or physical sciences...have come to acquire within the philosophy 
of praxis, a position of near-fetishism, in which indeed they are 
regarded as the only true philosophy or knowledge of the world” 
fop. cit, p. 442. He insisted that “every research has its own specific 
method and constructs its own specific science” (op. cit. p. 438). So 
“in physics,” Gramsci argued, “there can be such a physical law (as the 
“law of transfor mation of quantity into quantity”), since in physics one 
does not get out of the quantitative sphere except “metaphorically” 
(eg., by postulating Maxwell’s ‘devil’. But “in the case cf man,” be 
asked, “who (or, he may have added, what--A.B.) is this external 
agent?” (idem), Elsewhere he bad cited the ‘law of fixed proportions’ 
in economics based on the idea that “bodies combine chemically only 
in fixed proportions, and any quantity of an element which is in excess 
of the quantity required for a combination with other elements, which 
are themselves present in the amounts as defined (i. e. in given fixed 
proportions, which may, of course change from time to time) remains 
free (and therefore unused)" (op. cit., pp. 190-1. On the other band, 
however, Gramsci did seem to think that in politics, there can be “the 
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passage from one type of (political) state to a (political) state of another 
(qualitative) type, if the innovations (in the form or nature of the state) 
were so numerous and of such a nature that they represented a 
complete (political‘ revolution” (op. cit., p. 222). Thus, the least that 
can be said is that Gramsci was undecided about Engels’ “first main law 
of dialectics.” 

However, by implication (only, since he does not explicitly refer 
to it) Gramsci seems to have been in full agreement with Engels’ “third 
main law of dialectics” (ie. “the negation of the negation”). Thus 
‘whether in the dialectic ‘revolution/restoration’ ( im 


« 


Gramsci asks 
France and England ) it is (the first negation) revolution or (the second 
negation) restoration which predominates 2” His own (partial) answer 
is that “in the movement of history there is mever any turning back 
and that restorations in toto do not exist” (op. cit., pp. 219-20). 

Thus, it does seem that almost everything that Gramsci had te 
zay about philosophy could have been said without using the word 
‘dialectics’ (or its ‘three main laws’) at all. Indeed, a ‘provisional’ 
conclusion can at least be reached—as ‘provisional’ as any of Gramsci’s 
own ‘provisional position.’ This is the provisional conclusion that the 
Gramscian version of the ‘philosophy of praxis’ subsumes dialectics 
only in the generic sense of the term, in which sense most philosophies 
are ‘dialectical’ taken to mean that they cannot ignore the complex 
interplay of cppositions (or ‘contradictions’) between men and men, 
men and things, and things and things. (On this view, the ‘anti- 
dialectical’ or weakly dialectical philosophies such as European ‘mech- 
anistic’ or metaphysical materialism or classical positivism, the 
philosophy underlying Newtonian mechanics may be the exceptions 
and not the rule), In no other sense is Gramsci’s philosophy 
‘dialectical,’ 


6. Correcting Gramsef 


In this article. an attempt has been made to draw attention to 
some of Gramsci’s more thought-provoking ‘provisional positions’ about 
different kinds of philosophies, including Marxian philosophies of some 
kinds, 

it remains to make an attempt to correct a few of these ‘provi- 
sional positions’ which, as noted earlier, Gramsci conceded “may have 
to be gone over again,” 
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First, it is hard to agree with Gramsci that “there are no absolute 
truths,..@// truths are relative.” The correct position seems to be that 
while all truths probably are, and may be, ultimately found to be 
relative, some truths are more absolute (or more relative) than others, 
Until the rotation of the earth around its axis is reversed, for example 
(which may or may not happen), it is an absolute truth that “the sun 
rises in the East and sets in the West” always and everywhere on 
earth’? (even if the east began to be called west and the west east, it 
would be true to say that the “sun rises in the west and sets in the 
east” always and everywhere on earth). Similarly, the earth is round 
beyond doubr, and will stay round until it disintegrates (which may, of 
course, happen). Also, Newton’s theory of gravitation „has been 
conclusively superseded by Einstein’s predictions from his general 
theory of relativity. However, “we still use Newton's theory for all 


practical purposes” on earth, or “on planets that travel comparatively 
slowly, though they don’t work at all for things mo ying at or near the 
speed of light."'* In this case, it would probably be true (and quite 
useful) to say that Einstein’s theory of gravitation is ‘more relatively 
true’ than Newton’s general theory of relativity, rather than that 
neither represents an ‘absolute truth.’ 

Secondly, Gramsci is emphatic that “our knowledge of things is 
nothing other than ourselves, our needs and interests...” (op. cit., 
p. 368). In other words, he accepted what is sometimes called the 
‘anthropic principle’ which roughly says that “we see the universe the 
way it is because we exist, "t° In line with this ‘anthropic’ under- 
standing, he also says “Objective always means ‘humanly objective’... 
in other words ‘universal subjective’ (op. cit., pp. 445, 446°." But when 
he goes further to say “when one affirms that a reality would exist even 
if man did not, one is either speaking metaphorically or one is falling 
into a form of (cbfuscating) mysticism” (op. cit., p. 443) there is the 
difficulty that it seems that it has so far proved impossible to secure 
much backing for the ‘anthropic principle’ from most of those who 
have tried to understand and the origin of the universe on the basis of 
specialized zesearch.*° So it is difficult to accept Gramsci’s commit- 
ment to the ‘anthropic principle,’ even as a ‘provisional position,’ or as 
a ‘universal subjective’ opinion. 

Third, as noted in the previous section, Gramsci only gives a 
partial and incomplete answer to his own question as to “whether in 
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the dialectic ‘revolution'restoration’ it is revolution or restoration 
which predominates,” His answer is that “in the movement of history 
there is never any turning beck, restorations in foto do not exist.” 
It is a partial answer, because in both the revolutions restorations of 
the eighteenth centuries in Europe (to which Gramsci made references) 
as well as in the more recent ones in the twentieth, a better approxi- 
mation to the truth, on the basis of available knowledge (including in 
this knowledge which Gramsci did not live long enough to have), would 
be ; neither revolutions nor restorations in toto seem to exist. 

The moral, perhaps, is that revolutions would achieve more if 
their aims were to make openings for what is totally new, rather than 
try to eradicate, exclude in toto, and make extinct, what is old. A 
revolution facing problems is not likely to solve them by multiplying 
them, trying to solve smaller problems by creating bigger ones, Perhaps 
it can grow without inviting restoration if ic begins at the beginning 
and grows by solving continually more problems than it creates, 
constantly renewing itself in continuous, antagonistic (but vot ‘no truck 


with’) competition with the system it wants to replace. 
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